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PROF. MOFFATT With the inaugura- 
INAUGURATED tion of Dr. James 
Moffatt as Wash- 
burn professor of church history at the 
service on November 9, the Seminary adds 
another distinguished name to its faculty 
and places a worthy successor in the chair 
of church history to those scholars who 
have preceded him. One recalls such men 
as Henry Boynton Smith, Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, Philip S. Schaff and Arthur 
C. McGiffert—church historians of whom 
the Seminary may well be proud—men of 
vision, men of God, men to whom multi- 
tudes of ministers who have gone out from 
the institution to labor in the Kingdom 
of Christ delight to acknowledge their in- 
debtedness. Prof. Moffatt comes to us with 
a rich experience of pastoral and teaching 
work. For eleven years he was pastor of 
a village kirk in Scotland, then for five 
years, of a large suburban church. Called 
thence to be professor of Greek at Mans- 
field College—the non-conformist college 
of Oxford—he remained there for three 
years when the call came to become pro- 
fessor of church history at the United Free 
Church College at Glasgow. There he 
served for twelve years until Union Semin- 
ary was fortunate enough to persuade him 
to migrate to the new world and succeed 
Dr. McGiffert, beloved and inspiring 
teacher of the hundreds of men who have 
passed through the Seminary since he began 
his work thirty-four years ago. 
Prof. Moffatt has received, as was to 
be anticipated, a warm welcome from his 


colleagues and from the student body; and 
both he and Mrs. Moffatt have already: 
made a place for themselves in the intel- 
lectual and social life of the Seminary. © 


THIS YEAR’S 
ENROLLMENT 


It is difficult to com- 
pare the enrollment 
this year with last 
year except in round numbers. With the 
beginning of the current academic year the 
Seminary returned to the former three 
year course. While a four year course 
theoretically had much in its favor, it was 
found that owing to the provision for ad- 
vance credits—credits allowed for certain 
university work—most of the students 
were able to complete the course in three 
or three and one-half years. The result 
was confusion in the classification of stu- 
dents. By somewhat reducing the number 
of points which students taking: the regu- 
lar course could take at other institutions, 
a curriculum was worked out that seemed 
on the whole satisfactory and should enable 
all students to get an adequate training 
for the ministry in three years. It was 
realized that the requirement of more hours 
in the Seminary might affect the enroll- 
ment of the entering class unfavorably for 
a time and this appears to have been the 
case to a slight degree; but it has been offset 
by an increase in the number of upper 
classmen, graduate students and students 
from other institutions taking part time 
work. It is because of the difference in 
the grouping of students under the present 
plan that it is not feasible to make a de- 
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tailed comparison with the enrollment of 
But the total enrollment at this 
writing is 432; at the corresponding date a 
year ago it was 420. 

It is interesting to note that the regis- 


last year. 


trar reports an unusually large number of 
students as candidates for degrees next com- 
mencement-—48 for the B.D. degree and 
.26 for the degree of S.T.M. 


LENDING The last number of 
LIBRARY the ALUMNI BUL- 
LETIN carried the 


gratifying announcement that funds had 
been received from a generous alumnus to 
finance a lending library for the alumni for 
one year. The plan under which the library 
was to be operated was described by the 
librarian, Dr. Rockwell, in the same issue 
and a preliminary list of books already 
available for lending was printed. As soon 
as that issue of the ALUMNI BULLETIN 
came into the hands of our readers requests 
for books began to come in. The lending 
library opened for business on the first day 
of November. In the present issue the 
librarian prints the titles of additional books 
now available for circulation by mail. At- 
tention is called to the directions carefully 
outlined in the last number of the Alumni 
Bulletin for those who desire to make use 
of the service. “These directions should be 
carefully followed. The librarian invites 
suggestions from the alumni both as to books 
and as to methods. 


A GREAT 
WORK 


The McAlpin collec- 
lection of books bear- 
ing on the history 
and theology of Great Britain constitutes 
one of the treasures of the Seminary library. 
It contains upward of 15,000 titles of books 


and tracts which appeared between 1501 
and 1700. These books furnish a veritable 
mine of original material for the student 
of British thought and life. ‘The publica- 
tion of a catalogue of the collection was 
projected years ago, and now the first vol- 
ume is complete and ready for such distribu- 
tion as may be approved. ‘To this large 
undertaking Dr. Gillett has given of his 
time, taken in connection with his other 
duties, for at least twenty-five years. “This 
first volume contains nearly 600 pages. The 
titles are given in such a way that the length 
of each line is indicated, thus making the 
set an important bibliographical tool for fu- 
ture students of the literature. The type 
chosen is of the ‘“‘antique” style, which is 
most fitting for the purpose. “The paper 
employed is an “all-white-rag” sort, made 
specially for the purpose, and it is believed 
that it will last for centuries. Nearly six 
months were spent in finding the proper 
paper, and the result has proved to be 
It is expected that the 
The 


work on the second volume has progressed 


very satisfactory. 
catalogue will run to five volumes. 


practically to the end, and it is expected 
that it will be finished early in the coming 
year. ‘The first volume covers the period 
from 1501 to 1640, and the second will 
bring the entries down to 1652. 

The first volume is dedicated to David 
Hunter McAlpin, a director of the Semi- 
nary, who gave the original endowment, to 
the Rev. Dr. Ezra Hall Gillett, the father 
of our Dr. Gillett, who began the collec- 
tion, and to the late Prof. Charles A. 
Briggs, through whose labors during many 
years the collection attained to nearly its 
present dimensions. The work is truly a 
magnum opus and a monument to Dr. Gil- 
lett’s patience, industry and painstaking ac- 
curacy in every detail. 
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“99” OUR MIS- The opening of the 
SIONARY HOME academic year found 

our missionary apart- 
ment house at 99 Claremont Avenue—fami- 
liarly known as “99’’—completely occupied 
by Seminary people. When the house was 
taken over a year and a half ago there were 
some former tenants whose leases had still 
some months to run. These leases were not 
renewed as the Seminary had need of the 
whole house. Of the forty apartments, 
twenty have been fully furnished and re- 
served for missionaries on furlough. The 
remaining apartments are occupied by mem- 
bers of the faculty and officers of the Semi- 
nary, and by married students. At present 
a conduit is being built under Claremont 
Avenue to carry steam pipes, electric light 
and telephone wires, etc., which will bring 
the apartment house into closer physical 
relations to the Seminary and simplify some 
problems of administration. 


BULLETIN 
COOPERATORS 


The suggestion con- 
tained in the last 
two numbers of the 
ALUMNI BULLETIN that some of the alum- 
ni might wish to cooperate in the support 
of the periodical, has elicited a generous 
response. Up to the beginning of Decem- 
ber, $208 have been received. This is an 
encouraging evidence of the interest which 
the alumni take in the BULLETIN. The 
pleasant expressions about the value of the 
periodical with which many accompany 
their contribution are appreciated by those 
whe have the responsibility of editing it. 
Someday if we can overcome our modesty— 
and we think we can—we may print some 
of the nice things our readers say about the 
BULLETIN. ‘The amount already received 
is a substantial help. And evidently, if we 
may judge from present indications, the end 


is not yet. We are grateful. 


Dr. James Moffatt Inaugurated 
As Professor of Church History 


N the presence of an audience which 

filled the James Memorial Chapel, 

Prof. James Moffatt, D.D., Litt.D., 
was inaugurated as Washburn Professor of 
Church History on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 9. In response to invitations 
sent to theological schools and some other 
neighboring institutions of learning, 38 del- 
egates, most of them professors of church 
history in their respective seminaries, were 
present at the service of inauguration. 
Greetings by letter were received from the 
Protestant Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, from the Protestant 


Theological Faculty of Paris, from the 
Theological Faculty of the University of 
of Gottingen, from Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, where Dr. Moffatt once served, from 
many of the institutions across the Cana- 
dian border and by cable from New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, and the United Free 
Church College, Glasgow, from which Dr. 
Moffatt came to Union. This last message 
of felicitation was most generous in view 
of the fact that some of Dr. Moffatt’s com- 
patriots had been disposed to charge our 
Seminary with having “stolen” one of their 
prized possessions. Ihe academic procession, 
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formed in the administration building, was 
an impressive sight as it filed out of the 
main door onto the terrace led by the Semi- 
nary choir, descended thé steps and wound 
its way through the quadrangle to the 
Chapel. The red and white and purple 
gowns of those who held foreign degrees 
made a brilliant contrast to the prevailing 
black of the American universities, relieved 
only by hoods of many colors. The service 
was opened by an invocation by Prof. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown. ‘The scripture lesson, 
II Peter: 1:1-8, was read by Prof. Frame. 
President William M. Kingsley then stated 
that Dr. Moffatt had been elected to the 
chair made vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. McGiffert at a meeting of the board 
of directors held on March 8, 1927, and 
asked President Coffin to read the section 
of the charter to which the professor-elect 
must give his assent. At the conclusion 
of the reading, Dr. Moffatt made the fol- 
lowing declaration: “I promise to main- 
tain the principles and purposes of this in- 
stitution, as set forth in the Preamble 
adopted by the Founders on the 18th of 
January, 1836, and in the Charter granted 
by the Legislature of the State of New 
York on the 27th of March, 1839, and 
accepted by the Board of Directors on the 
20th of December, 1839.” Mr. Kingsley 
then pronounced Dr. Moffatt duly. inaugu- 
rated. The prayer of installation was of- 
fered by the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 
D.D., of the Board of Directors, followed 
by the charge to the new professor, deliv- 
ered by the Very Rev. Howard C. Rob- 
bins, D.D., on behalf of the Board. Dean 
Robbins said in part: 

“T shall take as a text for this Charge, 
not any specific verse from Dr. Moffatt’s 
illuminating translation of the New Testa- 
ment, but rather the accomplishment as a 
whole. We have in it Hamlet in modern 


dress; we have, that is, our Christian scrip- 
tures in a tongue understanded of twentieth 
¢entury people. We want of him, and we 
look to him with confidence for precisely 
the same accomplishment in respect of 
church history. Church history can be 
taught in a manner that makes it a valley 
of dry bones. It can also be taught with 
a breadth of inspiration, ‘and behold a shak- 
ing, and the bones come together, bone to 
his bone, and lo, the sinews and the flesh 
come up upon them, and the skin covers 
them above, and the breath comes 
into them, and they live.’ It is the glory | 
of great teaching of history that it is for- 
ever repeating this miracle of resurrection. 
It is forever challenging an otherwise dead 
and gone past and breathing life into it 
and bringing it back, an exceeding great 
army, in powerful reinforcement for our 
present needs. 

“To be more specific, we welcome Dr. 
Moffatt to the Washburn Chair of Church 
History because at the present time such 
aid from the teaching of history is especially 
needed. We are living in what Horace 
Bushnell would have described as one of 
the building eras of history, an age of 
transition. ‘To find an historical counter- 
part, I think we should have to look back 
nearly five hundred years: to 1453, in fact, 
and the beginning of the Renaissance. 
That, like this, was a brilliant, restless, un- 
settled, changeful age. That, like this, was 
an age of emancipation for the human in- 
tellect. Greek culture flowed in upon west- 
ern Europe like a tidal wave, undermining 
Latin scholasticism. Modern science, with 
its revolutionary conceptions, is flowing in 
upon us in much the same way, and what 
by a curious misnomer we describe as fun- 
damentalism is as surely doomed, and as 
rapidly going under, as scholasticism then. 
In that age, men grew restive under au- 
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Courtesy oj The New York Times 


Left to right: Dr. Moffatt, President Kingsley, President Coffin, Dr. Jefferson, Dean Robbins 


thority, political or ecclesiastical, just as 
our young people are growing restive now. 
They began to ask generally the sort of 
questions which before the Renaissance they 
dared not ask, or did not even think of 
asking. ‘The questions that they asked of 
nature led immediately to the great voyages 
of discovery, and eventually to the begin- 
nings of modern science. Not only Colum- 
bus, Magellan, Henry the Navigator, the 
Cabots and Vasco da Gama, but Francis 
Bacon and Isaac Newton were in a true 
sense children of the Renaissance. ‘The 
‘questions that they asked of the Church 
led eventually to Luther, Calvin, Zwingli 
and the Protestant Reformation. And the 
questions they asked of the State led even- 
tually to the displacement of the idea of a 


world state, which for more than a thou- 
sand years had dominated political thought, 
and the substitution of the new concept of 
nationalism. ‘The vision of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, august and all-embracing, a 
political counterpart of the universal 
church, faded into the light of modern 
times. 

“T suppose that it may be fairly said that 
the principle of nationalism is the clue to 
understanding of modern history. 
Modern history is really a story of the 


our 


nations, of their birth, one by one; of the 
arrangement of their boundaries, the for- 
mation of their policies, the development 
of their ambitions. It is the story of the 
development, first in Europe, then in Amer- 
ica, latest in Asia, Africa, and the island 
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Most 


often the process has been accompanied by 


world of national selt-consciousness. 


violence, but latterly we have seen the 
process going on peaceably in the change 
of the British Empire into a self-contained 
and fraternally minded Commonwealth of 
nations. From the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent time nationalism has been the touchstone 
of statesmanship and of political sagacity. 

. Now the east is in transition, and na- 
tionalism there is a flowing tide. Japan was 
the first to feel it, and almost overnight be- 
came a modern nation. China is even now 
following, under the motivation supplied by 
the memory of Sun Yat Sen. India is un- 
easy, and Gandhi is the prophet of its un- 
rest and of its hope. ‘The modern world 
has seen nothing more epoch-making in its 
importance and far reaching in its effects 
than these stirrings of nationalism in the 
east; motherland of teeming millions in 
whom the consciousness of new political 
destinies is now being born. 

“What is to be the outcome? The air 
is full of warnings and words of ill omen. 
The emergence of nations has usually been 
accomplished by violence, and often accom- 
panied by war. When we associate the 
rising tide of nationalism with implicit 
threats of revolution or of foreign wars, 
the general apprehension is justified. The 
fabric of civilization, badly strained ten 
years ago, could not stand a repetition of 
war upon a general scale. ‘The science of 
aviation was in its infancy then: now it has 
attained its majority, and bombing planes 
disseminating poison gas have placed bellig- 
erents in the position to inflict upon each 
other the cyclonic destruction prophesied 
in the fantastic tales of H. G. Wells. We 
cannot go back to the day when war was 
the business of professional soldiers, and 
the civilian population could go about its 
business with a greater or less degree of 
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exemption. The entire population of a 
nation is mobilized by modern war. We 
cannot stand still on the precarious foot- 
ing where the great war left us on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. We must go forward in one 
of two directions. We must go forward 
with competitive armament to an extent 
‘which will make our present efforts in that 
direction seem like child’s play, or we must 
change our minds about international rela- 
tions, and emerge from conceptions of fear, 
suspicion and hostility into the great Chris- 
tian conception of a family of nations, gov- 
erned by law, made one by charity and 
mutual respect, the political expression of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 

“That is where we stand at the present 
time, in an age of transition, with the out- 
come undecided, and holding possibilities 
of immense gain or of incalculable loss. 
Now as not since the Renaissance the world 
is again plastic, receptive to new motivation, 
ready to be acted upon by men with vision, 
and with the power to translate the ideal 
into the practicable and real. Not again 
for generations, certainly not again in our 
lifetime, is there likely to be such an oppor- 
tunity for new things, for formative influ- 
ence. O new world, still uncreated, still 
undetermined, what will, what desire, 
what originating purpose and_ resolution 
will find expression in you? That is the 
question uppermost to-day in every noble 
mind. It is a question to which everyone 
contemplating the ministry as a vocation in 
this age must inevitably ask. We believe 
that here in Union Seminary Dr. Moffatt 
will help us to find true answers.” 

Prof. Moffatt then delivered his inaugu- 
ral address on ‘““The Value of Church His- 
tory.” The full text of the address will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 

The service was concluded with prayer 


by Pres. Coffin. 
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In connection with the inauguration, the 
New York Alumni Club held a luncheon 
at the Town Hall Club in honor of the 
new professor. ‘There was a large attend- 
ance to greet Dr. Moffatt and many of 
those delegated by other Seminaries to at- 
tend the inauguration were present as guests 
The address of the oc- 
casion was delivered by Prof. Benjamin 
Wisner Bacon of the Divinity School of 
Yale University, an old friend of the guest 
of honor. Dr. Bacon chose as his subject 
“The Present Task of Biblical Science.” 

The speaker thanked the president of the 
alumni and the authorities of Union Sem- 
inary for making the occasion such that 
old friends of Dr. Moffatt and associates 
in the field of church history could join in 
welcoming him, and especially for the re- 
sponsible privilege of speaking on behalf of 
so distinguished a group. After some hu- 
morous allusions to Beecher’s desired ‘‘tariff 
on imported ministers” with the exemplifi- 
cation of its fate at the hands of the present 
British “prince of the power of the air” in 
Brooklyn, with some reference also to the 
contrast between Atlantic coast ports and 
Chicago in their treatment of British teach- 
ers of history, Prof. Bacon entered upon 
the more serious treatment of his subject. 

Quoting a German theologian to the ef- 
fect that ‘““God speaks neither Hebrew nor 
Greek, His language is the course of events 
interpreted by those who are moved by the 
Spirit of Truth,’ Prof. Bacon pointed out 
that revelation, as collected in the canonical 
scriptures of Old and New ‘Testaments 
alike, consists of a simple, uncritical record 
of events traditionally handed down as the 
dealing of God with men, side by side with 
an equally unphilosophical group of at- 
tempts to interpret these events in terms of 
religion. Eusebius, the father of church 
history, took as the twin pillars of his de- 


of the Seminary. 


fence of the faith the regula fidei, or trans- 
mitted form of the “faith once for all deliv- 
ered to the saints,’ and the canon of writ- 
ings received from apostolic times. “Twelve 
centuries of increasing, one-sided emphasis 
on the former, in the belief (as character- 
istic of Eusebius as of Vincent of Lerins) 
that this “rule of faith’ had always been 
unchangeable (semper eadem), led to the 
Protestant revolt. Emphasis was placed 
on the other pillar, an emphasis as increas- 
ingly one-sided as Roman dogmatism, issu- 
ing in the post-reformation theory of verbal 
infallibility. With the awakening of his- 
torical criticism late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury came realization that the divine voice 
of revelation must be found not in the 
record as ultimate, but in the factual his- 
tory. God speaks in history, and “history 
that is not critical is not history.” Hence 
the “new light from the Scriptures” which 
since Robinson’s day has broken forth by 
application of the methods of the critical 
historian. 

Similar rekindling of the light of revela- 
tion must come by application of the meth- 
ods of the psychology and philosophy of 
religion to the efforts of ancient time to 
interpret the inward voice of God. Poetry 
and myth were the raw material of early 
philosophy; the imagination was called into 
play when as yet these was neither method 
nor vocabulary for philosophic statement. 
Hence the interpretative factor of revela- 
tion, seen in the writings of the prophets 
when compared with the historical books 
and in the fourth Gospel as compared with 
the synoptic record, must yield to the more 
scientific enquiry of modern theology a 
larger appreciation than ever before of the 
meaning of “God in History.” 

To this great task the speaker welcomed 
Dr. Moffatt, a scholar who reverses the 
movement of Harnack. The latter brought 
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to New Testament criticism the learning 
and methods acquired in the study of church 
history. Dr. Moffatt brings to the study of 
church history the methods and learning 
acquired in biblical criticism and exegesis. 
He does this in order that he may demon- 
strate to generations to come that there is 
no break in the divine guidance after the 
apostolic age, that Christianity, like every 
other living and growing thing, is still in 
the making and that the guidance and teach- 
ing of the living God are still with us, 
given without upbraiding to every age that 
will hearken to His voice. 

The address was listened to with marked 
attention and a vote of thanks extended to 
the speaker. “The chairman then presented 
Professor Moffatt to the Club who re- 
sponded in a brief address and the meeting 
adjourned after a few words from Presi- 
dent Coffin in which he invited all to attend 
the service soon to follow at the Seminary 
and gave explicit directions to the out-of- 
town guests as to the intricacies of subway 
travel to Morningside Heights. 

In the evening President Coffin gave a 
dinner at the University Club in honor of 
Prof. Moffatt to which the members of 
the board of directors and the faculty were 
invited. And thus ended what all friends 
of the Seminary, and especially those who 
were present at the ceremony of inaugu- 
ration, must have felt would be a memor- 
able day in the history of the old institu- 
tion. 


Alumni Trustee Elected 


The balloting for an alumni director, which 
closed on October 1, resulted in the election of 
Julius V. Moldenhawer, ’00, one of the ministers 
of the First Presbyterian Church, N. Y. City. 
Provision was made by the Board of Directors 


in 1924 for the election of a director by the 
alumni to serve for four years. The first director 
elected in this manner was Carl H. Elmore, ’06, 
of Englewood, N. J. His term expires on 
January 1 when the new director takes office. 


Refectory and Tower 


Work on the Refectory building and the 
Memorial Tower has progressed without inter- 
ruption. The Tower has reached its full height 
and the Refectory building is enclosed. At this 
writing the slate roofing is being put in place 
on the Refectory and the builders tell us that 
they will soon be able to begin the inside work. 
It is already possible to get a good idea of the 
size of the great dining hall which is to bear 
the name of President Charles Cuthbert Hall 
and the social room which is to be known as the 
Brown Hall in memory of President Francis 
Brown. While some optimistic souls look for- 
ward to occupying the Refectory at Commence- 
ment, there is little doubt that it will be fully 
completed by the beginning of the next academic 
year in September. As there is little inside 
work to be done in the Tower, since the greater 
portion is to be reserved for future use as a 
stack room for the library, it too should be 
completed as soon as the Refectory. 


A Missionary Who's Who 
A list has been issued 
occupying the missionary apartments in 99 
Claremont Avenue. This gives the names of 
husbands and wives, the place and nature of 
their work, the names and ages of children, etc. 
Added to this is also a list of missionaries 
studying at the Seminary but not living in the 
missionary apartments. Of the families living 
in the apartments, 5 are from China, 3 from 
Japan, 2 from India, 2 from Brazil, 2 from 
Turkey and one from each of the following 
countries: Greece, Syria, Ceylon and Korea. 
There are eighteen other missionaries enrolled 
in the Seminary who are living outside of the 
missionary apartment house. A few copies of 
this list are available and may be had by 
addressing Prof. White at the Seminary. 


of the missionaries 
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The Value of Church History 
Inaugural Address by Professor James Moffatt 


November 9, 1927 


R. PRESIDENT, Members of 
the Board of Directors and of 
the Faculty, and friends: It is 

an academic custom that on such an occa- 
sion as the present the new professor shall 
deliver an inaugural lecture, dealing with 
some aspect or interest of his particular sub- 
fect. 
toms which have survived their efficiency. 
Sad experience suggests that the mood of 
the audience sometimes resembles that of 
the bored aristocrat in Henry Kingsley’s 
novel, who “wished, as an ethical study, to 
settle once for all the amount of boredom 
a man could stand, without dying under it.” 
Nevertheless, as things are ordered for us, 
this is a duty to be done with as much 
freshness of interest on both sides as may 
be summoned up. 


Perhaps this is one of the good cus- 


In a seminary or college like this, where 
theological education is taken seriously, it 
may sound superfluous or even insulting to 
uphold the value of church history. This 
is not a new subject in the solid learning 
of the curriculum. My distinguished pred- 
ecessor, Dr. McGiffert, has made many in 
this country and in other lands indebted to 
him for his lucid and penetrating studies of 
the sequence of Christian ideas in history. 
One is not, therefore, speaking today as the 
representative of a fresh interest or de- 
parture in our academic discipline. Still, 
this is not an age in which the value of 
history can be assumed. ‘The study of 
church history does not even yet lie beyond 
the slings and arrows of disparaging criti- 
cism. Men may have ceased to speak dis- 


respectfully of the equator, but they have 
not ceased to speak disrespectfully of his- 
tory. And such men are not merely makers 
of automobiles. Only the other month a 
told the Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris, “History is a vast ceme- 
tery; if it is good to visit it, still one must 
not stay there.” True, M. Briand; but 
suppose history is not a cemetery. We are 


French statesman 


Suppose we 
say rather that history is a church, where 
you indeed find 
dead and yet where the living are baptized 


free to use any metaphor. 


may memorials of the 
and married and inspired for today and to- 
morrow. ‘This is a much more true con- 
ception of what history means. “Some of 
the usual doubts about the value of church 
history as a discipline are due to wrong 
methods of teaching it. Others arise out 
of dogmatic or philosophical prepossessions 
which are a lingering inheritance from the 
eighteenth century, or the mushroom 
growth of a pseudo-practical spirit in these 
latter days. Others, again, are started by 
extravagant claims made on behalf of his- 
tory, as if, for example, it yielded direct 
lessons for the duty of today and hints for 
forecasting tomorrow—a vain plea, since 
historical analogies or parallels are general- 
ly misleading. It is small wonder that such 
errors have started a re-action against the 
study of church history altogether. Dumas 
heads a chapter in one of his famous ro- 
mances with these words: “The author is 
obliged, against his will, to do a little his- 
tory.” Unless I am mistaken, that sentence 
voices the feeling of many unromantic peo- 
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ple when the claims of church history are 
thrust upon their notice; they look into 
it or listen to it, if they must, with a decor- 
But the value of church 
history rests upon sure grounds. A knowl- 
edge of history, like a sense of beauty, is 


ous reluctance. 


not a luxury; it is a necessity for life, and 
especially for the kind of life into which 
our training here is designed to open. 

We are here because we believe in the 

Now, this is a most 
Much learned and un- 
learned nonsense is spoken about progress, 
as though progress were some kind of auto- 
matic process, or as though in this blessed 


progressive spirit. 
exacting faith. 


century things were certain to improve of 
their own accord. But the solid gains of 
life never come of their own accord. “They 
are the outcome of accumulated human ef- 
fort, of deep reflection upon experience, of 
untiring experiment and assiduous thought 
applied anew to the situation of the day. 
In the domain of the Church, of which I 
am thinking specially, this faith demands 
that we believe not only in a moving earth 
but in a moving Church. j 

And what refreshes and confirms such a 
faith like the study of history? That study 
does impart to any serious student a certain 
breadth of mind, a larger measure of sym- 
pathy, and a spirit of right judgment. But 
it is doubly indispensable for us, as we seek 
to give any light and leading to our day 
and generation. ‘For the past is full of 
proof that the Christian religion has re- 
peatedly made new departures and risen to 
face new crises of social or theological in- 
terest. From history we learn in our re- 
ligion not to be afraid of change. We 
become familiar with the saving reaction of 
life against institutions and formulas which 
are at best but half-truths, the various forms 
and expressions assumed by Christianity in 
creed, liturgy, organization, and _ practical 


service, as the life adapts itself more or less 
successfully to its changing environment ; 
the survival of the unfit, until an obsolete 
discipline, as Newman put it, becomes a 
present heresy; the neglect of some vital 
element avenged in the next generation by 
a fresh one-sided emphasis; the constant re- 
discovery of Jesus, the power of the Gospel 
to translate itself throughout the centuries, 
the instinct which often kept the Church 
from surrendering to contemporary dilu- 
tions proposed by popular politics or phil- 
osophy, and the recuperative energy which 
survived the periods when good men de- 
spaired of the republic and bad men hoped 
for it on selfish grounds. The total im- 
pression of all this delivers the student from 
any morbid fear of fresh departures today. 
People speak of the paralyzing effect of 
the study of church history, as if its inevi- 
table result were to turn out pedants and 
His- 
tory, we are sometimes told, is the school 
and sanctuary of the conservatives, who 


timid worshipers of the status quo. 


favor reaction or inertia; it fetters the free 
spirit of progress, and so forth. ‘But, what- 
ever we think of history as a causal science, 
any genuine knowledge of the past ought to 
liberate the mind from a dread of new ven- 
The study of church history is an 
aid to belief in initiative, in essaying to go 
beyond: what is stereotyped and conven- 
tional. Let us not forget that we today 
are not further from the Re-formation of 
the Western Church than Augustine and 
Justinian were from its formation.) Church 
history is not yet finished. A nervous plea 
for the stationary at all costs and in all 
departments has no right to cut wood for 
its crutches from the forest of church his- 
tory. 


CURES: 


Indeed the more we familiarize our- 
selves with the study of the changes, often 
drastic and daring, through which the faith 
of the Church has passed, the less liable we 
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shall be to imagine that in this century of 
grace we have reached a land where it ought 
“always to be afternoon.” I should rather 
be disposed to say that the disillusioned and 
the cynical are often the very people who 
began by concentrating on the present and 
ignoring the past. 

History has this further value for the 
progressive spirit, that it warns the enthusi- 
ast not to rush at things with a thin, gener- 
ous emotion, not to underestimate the re- 
sisting powers of custom, not to prescribe 
before he has diagnosed, or to build before 
he has laid the foundations. There have 
been commonly two parties in the Church, 
one attached to the Church for its own sake 
as an institution, the other supremely alive 
to the interests and aims and ideas for 
which the Church exists. It is by this lat- 
ter class that the Church lives—by these 
uncomfortable, disturbing people who will 
not be at ease in Zion, who are constantly 
recalling the Church to its first principles, 
or seeking to press upon its conscience some 
new demand of the living God. Now in- 
ertia is one of the first obstacles they en- 
counter; the progressive spirit has to war 
against the spirit of routine, of inaction; 
and there is no discharge in that war. But 
there is an obstacle created by the progres- 
sive spirit itself, I mean the temper of fever- 
ish impatience. In the Church, as in poli- 
tics, much mischief is done by the good 
His undisciplined ardour 
may actually compromise his cause. Next 
to self-conceit, impatience is the besetting 
temptation of men who have minds. Ideal- 
ists are apt to rush things. It is the temp- 


man in a hurry. 


tation and weakness of the reformer that 
he generally sees only what is before his 
eyes and fails to understand that this is the 
result of conditions which require to be 
studied patiently if they are ever to be re- 
adjusted. The present situation has always 


to be interpreted in the context of history. 
Nothing is more pathetic than to see powers 
of fresh energy around us running to waste, 
simply because in undisciplined fervour they 
cavalierly ignore the past which has made 
the present. Where men are indifferent to 
the history of their faith, they tend to be 
thin in conceiving or in promoting its fu- 
There is a divine power of guidance 
and. suggestion in tradition, in the trans- 
mitted piety and collective reverence of the 
past, which no abuses should be permitted 


ture. 


to conceal from the self-confident eyes of» 
our modernism. Otherwise, we are in peril 
of making false starts, of wasting time and 
tissue in standing for impossible shores, or 
of running under full sail on the sands of. 
shallow optimism. If there be any subject 
in our curriculum which can impart en- 
lightened experience to the crude, keen 
mind, it is surely the study of the Church’s 
long history, with its discipline of propor- 
tion and patience and willingness to re- 
consider, with its record of achievements 
alike beckoning us and warning us, with 
its revelation of massive movement which 
abates our pride without quenching our 
energy, and above all with its reminder that 
the corporate sense of the great Church, the 
tested experience of the body spiritual, is 
at least as likely to be right as any indi- 
vidual in these latter days, however young 
or loud or self-endowed with the mislead- 
ing title of “prophetic.” Yes, Mark Patti- 
son’s judgment was timely in 1867, and it 
is timely still in 1927: “Of all social forms, 
religious society, more than any, demands 
of those who are called to guide or govern 
it, a knowledge of its history. 
break with the past with impunity.” 
Never! Men may serve as a useful fer- 
ment for a time, without any sense of the 
Church’s history. But any positive con- 
tribution in the shape of theological or 


We never 
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practical guidance requires a strong sense, 
not only of perspective but of continuity. 
When men assure you that they have no 
patience with the past, then, if you are a 
wary person, you do not feel inclined to 
invest much faith in their lavish hopes for 
the future. Such a disparagement of their 
inheritance is unsound at the core; it may 
be the indiscretion of a generous soul, but 
haste is always an indiscretion, and ulti- 
mately no gain proves to be worth the loss 
of parting wantonly with what is vital in 
the tradition of the faith. Real progress is 
never served by a jaunty individualism, 
which scraps all that lies behind it. To 
break with the past is to lose touch with the 
forces that, on any sound analysis, are to 
control the future. 

Especially is it necessary to grasp this in 
relation to the corporate life of the Chris- 
tian Church. The progressive spirit is 
simply handicapping itself, if it imagines, 
for example, that public worship is con- 
ventional or insincere, that ancient terms 
are negligible just because they are ancient, 
and that the organized Church is an obso- 
lete phenomenon. When this delusion is 
cherished, it is’ evening and not morning 
ahead. History is strewn with the unlucky 
results of it, in reforms that came to noth- 
ing or shrunk into some sectarian, provincial 
expression, whose crop is merely “grass upon 
the housetops, which withereth afore it 
groweth up, wherewith the mower filleth 
not his hand.” ‘Truth is truth, no doubt, 
and must be sought for its own sake, irre- 
spective of consequences. You students are 
in this Seminary to learn how to think, not 
only with the Church but for the Church. 
But history reads us all the grave lesson—I 
say this at the risk of underlining the obvi- 
ous—that between accommodating our mes- 
sage to the tastes and prejudices of a con- 
gregation and wantonly parading new ideas 


off a pedestal, there is, as there has always 
been, a via media, though it is hidden from 
the eyes of the domestic cat and the hereti- 
cal vulture. The path is revealed to those 
who, by their historic sense, maintain the 
consciousness of belonging to a corporate 
Church throughout the centuries. That 
supplies the community-sense, till it inspires 
without fettering the mind. It purifies the 
spirit of freedom by inculcating the respon- 
sibilities and loyalties of religion. Lacor- 
daire, the great French Dominican, de- 
scribes somewhere the religious change that 
came over him about the age of twenty- 
two. “If I ransack my memory,” he writes, 
“to find the logical antecedents of my con- 
version, I can discover no other than the 
social and historical evidences of Chris- 
tianity—evidences which grew upon me as I 
outgrew the doubts which I had breathed 
in, in the very air of the University.” 
Some of us value history for much the same 
reason as Lacordaire; it confirms and deep- 
ens faith, by showing that faith is no mere 
idiosyncrasy. But we value it further for 
saving us from the fate of the unteachable, 
irresponsible _ spirit, 
please, 


from the go-as-you- 
do-as-you-like, think-as-you-choose 
temper which is the caricature of the pro- 
gressive spirit and which, after being very 
active in some circles of our modern 
churches, usually ends by running down a 
steep place into the sea. 

Yes, we have good warrant for believing 
in the value of Church history. ‘Add to 
your faith knowledge, and to knowledge 
patience.” It seems to be an unwelcome 
word, this apostolic message, in more quar- 
ters than one. Some hold that such a 
practice is not addition, but subtraction. 
The conventionalist objects to adding any 
knowledge to faith in what he is pleased 
to call “the simple gospel.” The hectic 
progressive objects to adding patience to 
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knowledge. Add homely, brown patience 
to sparkling knowledge! The idea of it! 
Surely it is enough to propound the notions 
which have just dawned upon his ardent 
intellect! Why should he pause patiently 
to reflect upon the past that has made his 
present? Why should he be patient with 
the context of prejudices in people’s minds 
or with any inherited forms of worship and 


fellowship in faith? But the value of 


church history is that it insists, and insists, - 


and insists upon this sum in addition, for 
the sake of an effective advance. To con- 
servative and liberal alike, history brings 
the unqualified message that the corporate, 
living Church must add knowledge to its 
faith and patience to its knowledge, unless 
the faith is to be sapless and knowledge a 
spoiled child in the great Household of the 
Lord. 

Finally, it has to be borne in mind that 
this unflagging interest in the past develops 
into something very much more solid and 
constructive than the feeling 
which the study of certain episodes or ar- 
chaic formulas may generate. The mere 
sentiment of the past is no proof whatever 
of a living tie to the past. Indeed it is 
often as we have to break from some tradi- 
tion, which is no longer relevant or vital, 
that sentiment begins to play round its as- 
sociations. Whereas our relation to the 
past of the Church is an organic tie. In 
church history there is a vital continuity 
which repeatedly asserts itself, for the 
thoughtful mind, a sense of inner sympathy 
and fellowship with the historic past, across 
all differences, which makes us the stronger 
and the more hopeful as we realize the liv- 
ing synthesis and order of the faith. It is 
not possible for us, as we seriously believe 
in the Incarnation, to avoid having some 
philosophy of history. For us history can- 
not possibly be an illusion, or a series of 


romantic 


‘others after them have entered. 


illustrations of abstract ideas and beliefs, or 
an aimless cycle of successive catastrophes. 
It is organically related to the faith. Hard 
as it may be to define what evolution in 
history really means to the Church, or how 
an absolute religion can enter into an order 
so relative and contingent as that of human 
experience, still, though much in the far 
past is dead matter, and though there have 
been epochs in which things only happen, 
as well as epochs that are creative, in whose 
wake we are still moving, there is a rich 
communion of the saints which history 
makes our heritage. We need our prede- 
cessors in the great succession, not as figures 
in the mere moonlight where memory turns 
to pathos or to sentimentalism but in the 
sunlight of our actual day and duty. 


For who can always act, save he 
To whom a thousand memories call ?— 


the living memories that shame us. out of 
acquiescence or indolence and bind us over, 
with a loyalty like theirs, to our immediate 
task. We are not likely to feel less at home 
in our day if we recall now and then that 
others before us in the same service have 
had to face similar problems and challenges, 
on the upper reaches of the very river which 
is flowing past our own doors. To put it 
positively: it is as we frankly meet our new 
day, which comes to us heaped with hard 
questions of truth and duty in the service 
of the Church, that we realize most sharply 
our need of being rallied and steadied by a 
broad background. We desire to render 
the faith more intelligible and effective for 
our day and generation? We are acutely 
conscious of the new constructive call? 
Well and good. But that is precisely the 
moment when we who seek to be serious 
as well as earnest pause to recall those who 
have labored and into whose labors we and 


This is 
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one such fitting moment. For it is a value 
of church history that it heartens and sup- 
ports us as we commemorate the shining 
company of those without whom we should 
not be where we are; and pause to praise 
famous men and our fathers that begat us. 


whose righteous deeds have not been 
forgotten. 

With their seed shall continually re- 
main a good inheritance, 

and their children are within the cove- 
nant. 

Their seed standeth fast, 


So “Let us now praise famous men, 


and our fathers that begat us. 

The Lord hath wrought great glory by 
them, 

through his great power from the be- 
ginning. 

Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 

men renowned for their power, 

giving counsel by their understanding; 

such as have brought tidings in prophe- 
cies; 

leaders of the people by their counsels, 

and by their knowledge of learning 
meet for the people, 

wise and eloquent in their instructions; 

such as found out musical tunes, 

and recited verses in writing; 

rich men furnished with ability, 

living peaceably in their habitations. 

All these were honoured in their gen- 
erations, 

and were the glory of their times. 

There be of them, that have left a name 
behind them, 

to declare their praises. 

And some there be, which have no me- 
morial ; 

who are perished as though they had 
never been, 

and are become as though they had 
never been born; 

and their children after them. 

But these were men of mercy, 


and their children for their sakes. 
Their seed shall remain for ever, 

and their glory shall not be blotted out. 
Their bodies are buried in peace, 

but their name liveth to all generations. 
Peoples will declare their wisdom, 
and the congregation telleth out their 

praise.” 


~ 


4 


After or against this great hymn of the 
fathers, with its religious celebration of the 
past, there is nothing to be said. Here, 
then, with your permission and probably 
to your relief I propose to make an end, 
recalling as we part the words with which 
St. Augustine closed his De Civitate Dei, 
which was one of the earliest and greatest 
histories of the Church in the light of a 
religious philosophy. “Quibus parum. vel 
quibus nimium est, mihi ignoscant; quibus 
autem satis est, non mihi sed Deo mecum 
gratias congratulantes agant.’”’ For the 
benefit of any non-American in the audi- 
ence who occupieth the room of the un- 
learned, the Latin may be rendered thus: 
“Let those who think I have said too little, 
and those who think I have said too much, 
alike forgive me; as for those who think 
that I have said enough, let them not thank 
me, but join me in giving grateful thanks 


to God.” 


Alumni Day 


Remember that Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22, 1928 
will be observed as Atumni Day. Let all who can come 
prepare to foregather. Make a note of it, please! 
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Faculty Notes 


RESIDENT COFFIN preached the sermon 

at the opening meeting of the Synod of New 
York in the First Presbyterian church, Albany, 
on Oct. 17. 

The Yale Review for October contained an 
important article by Prof. Wm. Adams Brown 
entitled “New Signs in Religion.” 

x oe # 

Dr. and Mrs. McGiffert have taken a house 
at Newport, R. I., for the winter and Dr. Mc- 
Giffert is continuing his work upon the prepara- 
tion of his book on the History of Christian 
Doctrine. His health is reported to be improv- 
ing which will be gratifying news to every 
reader of this paragraph. 


Dr. Moffatt spoke at the Community vesper 
service of the First Presbyterian church, Buffalo, 
early in November on “Three Things that 
Matter.” He also delivered three addresses 
at the religious education Convocation in New 
Haven on November 17. His subjects were 
“Religion, The Aim of Education,’ “Our Com- 


mon Responsibility” and “On Conveying Ideas.” 

Prof. Elliott addressed the convention of the 
Connecticut League of women voters on Nov. 9 
on “Truth Through Discussion.” 

x Oe # 

Prof. Swift preached at Hamilton College, 

Clinton, N. Y. on the last Sunday in October. 
* * * 

Prof. Ward spoke on “International Rela- 
tions” at the meeting of the Woman’s Club of 
Wheeling, W. Va., last October. The Wheel- 
ing Register says that the lecturer is “a pleas- 
ing speaker and not only imparts interesting 
information but explains their reactions’! 


Professor William Adams Brown was a dele- 
gate to the World Conference on Faith and 
Order which met last August at Lausanne, 
Switzerland. He was one of four American 
delegates appointed to the committee of thirteen 
to draft the final report. He was also chairman 
of the commission which reported upon its 
study of “The Nature of the Church.” 


Meeting of the Scots Alumni 
Society 


The second meeting of the Scots Alumni 
Society of Union Theological Seminary was 
held in Edinburgh during the meetings of 
the General Assemblies in September. The 
Rey. G. W. K. Macpherson, B.D., Carstairs, 
president, was in the chair. There was a 
representative gathering of Scots Fellows from 
all over Scotland and a very pleasant after- 
noon was spent. In order to foster the spirit 
of brotherhood between the Colleges of Amer- 
ica and Scotland, it was cordially agreed to 
appoint in Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews 
and Aberdeen a former Union Seminary student 
who would make himself responsible for getting 
into touch with American Theological students 
studying in Scotland. The names of these may 
be got from the Secretary, Rev. W. M. Grant, 
B.D., West Manse, Falkirk, Stirlingshire. The 
Rev. Professor G. S. Duncan, St. Andrews, 


who, as Chairman of the Selection Board, has 
done so much for the furtherance of the Fellow- 
ship scheme, also addressed the meeting. 


A Director Becomes U. §. 


Ambassador 


The appointment of Dwight W. Morrow, a 
member of the board of directors of the Semin- 
ary as Ambassador to Mexico was generally 
regarded with favor by the press, and subse- 
quent events, including the cordial reception 
accorded Mr. Morrow in Mexico, seem to prom- 
ise well for the relations between the U. S. 
and its neighbor on the south. Mr. Morrow is 
a graduate of Amherst College in the class of 
1895 and was a classmate of Calvin Coolidge. 
He is said to have received every vote but one 
of his class as the member most likely to suc- 
ceed. His one vote was cast for classmate 
Coolidge. 
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Growth of the Lending Library for Alumni 


On November 1, the actual borrowing of books began and by the thirtieth 118 volumes 
had gone out, chiefly by parcel post, to places as distant as Oregon, New Mexico, Montana, 
Manitoba and Nova Scotia. = 

Books sent to borrowers east of the Mississippi River may be out one month; books sent 
to borrowers in North America, west of that line, may be out six weeks with the possibility 
of renewal upon prompt application. 

The present list of accessions supplements that published on pages 29-32 of the ALUMNI 
BULLETIN for October-November, 1927. Reprints of these two lists will be ready shortly. 

This service is available for all who have completed with credit one year of study in 
this Seminary and are entitled to have their names in the Alumni Catalog. In case, however, 
an alumnus is during the present year immatriculated in the Seminary, he is entitled to draw 
directly from the main Library, which temporarily disqualifies him from drawing books from 
this Lending Library for Alumni. 

Please address the Lending Library for Alumni, Union Theological Seminary, 3041 Broad- 
way, New York, New York. 
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Murchison, C., ed. Psychologies of 1925, Powell lectures in psychological theory. Worcester, Mass., Clark 
University. 1927. 


Royce, J. The sources of religious insight; (Bross lectures), N. Y., Scribner. 1923. 


PHILOSOPHY. ETHICS. COMPARATIVE RELIGION. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Cumont, F. V. M. Oriental religions in Roman Paganism. Lond., Putnam. 1911. 

Hall, T. C. History of ethics within organized Christianity. N. Y., Scribner. 1910. 

Hocking, W. E. The meaning of God in human experience; a philosophic study of religion. New Haven, 
Yale University Press. 1924. 

Hopkins, E. W. The history of religions. N. Y., Macmillan. 1926, 

Moore, G. F. History of religions. N. Y., Scribner. 1926, 1927, 2 v. 

Pringle-Pattison, A. S. The idea of God in recent philosophy. Oxford, University Press. 1917. 

Underhill, E. Mysticism, a study in the nature and development of man’s spiritual consciousness. Lond., 
Methuen. [1926.] 

Taylor, H. O. The mediaeval mind; a history of the development of thought and emotion in the middle 
ages. Lond., Macmillan. 1927. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Brown, C. R. Why I believe in religion. N. Y., Macmillan. 1925. 

Buckham, J. W._ Progressive religious thought in America; a survey of the enlarging Pilgrim faith. Bost., 
and N. Y., Houghton, Mifflin. 1919. 

Coffin, H. S. What is there in religion? N. Y., Macmillan. 1924. 

Ellwood, C. A. The reconstruction of religion; a sociological view. N. Y., Macmillan. 1925, 

Gilkey, J. G. A faith for the new generation. N. Y., Macmillan. 1926. 

Jefferson, C. E. Things fundamental. N. Y., Crowell. 1903. 

Lyman, E. W. The God of the new age; a tract for the times. Boston, Pilgrim Press. 1918. 

Lyman, E. W. The experience of God in modern life. N. Y., Scribner. 1920. 

ots W. Theology and human problems. N. Y. Taylor Lectures 1909-10. Boston, Pilgrim Press. 

McGiffert, A. C. Protestant thought before Kant. N. Y., Scribner. 1924. 

McGiffert, A. C. The rise of modern religious ideas. N. Y., Macmillan. 1925. 

Macintosh, D. C. Theology as an empirical science. N. Y., Macmillan. 1927. 

Merrill, W. P. Liberal Christianity. N. Y., Macmillan. 1925. 

Moore, E. C. An outline of the history of Christian thought since Kant. WN. Y., Scribner, 1925. 

Moran, H. A. A creed for college men. N. Y., Macmillan. 1924. 

Swain, R. LaR. What and where is God? N. Y., Macmillan. 1926. 

Streeter, B. H. Immortality. Macmillan. 1917. 

’ Streeter, B. H., and others. The Spirit; the relation of God and man considered from the standpoint of 
recent philosophy and science. N. Y., Macmillan. 1919. 

Toy, C. H. Introduction to the History of Religions. Boston, Ginn. 1913. 

Wieman, H. N. The Wrestle of Religion with Truth. N. Y., Macmillan. 1927. 

Wilm, E. W. ‘“‘Studies in philosophy and theology. By former students of Borden Parker Bowne. N. Y., 
Abingdon Press. 1922. 

Wright, H. W. Faith justified by progress’ (Bross lectures). N. Y., Scribner. 1916. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Black, Jack. You can’t win. N. Y., Macmillan. 1926. 

Cabot, R. C. Social work; essays on the meeting-ground of doctor and social worker. Boston and N. Y., 
Houghton, Mifflin. [©1919.] 

Morrison, C. C. The Outlawry of war, a constructive policy for world peace. Chicago, Willet, Clark. 1927. 

Rauschenbusch, W. Christianizing the social order. N. Y., Macmillan. 1926. 

Ward, H. F. The new social order; principles and programs. N. Y., Macmillan. 1926. 


EDUCATION. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Betts, G. H. How to teach religion; principles and methods. N. Y., Abingdon Press. [@1919.] 

Coe, G. A. <A social theory of religious education. N. Y., Scribner. 1917. 

Cope, H. F. The school in the modern church. N. Y., Doran. [@©1919.] 

Elliott, H. S. The why and how of group discussion. N. Y., Association Press. 1927. 

Hartshorne, H. Childhood and character; an introduction to the study of the religious life of children. 
Boston, The Pilgrim Press. [@1919.] 

Hartshorne, H. Worship in the Sunday School. N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia University. 1913. 

Hawkes, H. E. College—What’s the use? Garden City, Doubleday, Page. 1927. 

Streibert, M. A. Youth and the Bible. N. Y., Macmillan. 1926. 

Weigle, L. A. Talks to Sunday School teachers. N. Y., Doran. [@©1920.] 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. SERMONS. 


Brown, C. R. The art of preaching. N. Y., Macmillan. 1922. 

Cavert, S. McC. Securing Christian leaders for to-morrow. N. Y., Doran. ©1926. 
Coffin, H. S. What to preach. N. Y., Doran. [@1926.] 

Curry. As Bes vite Facing student problems. N. Y., Association Press. 1925. 

McComb, S. Preaching in theory and practice. N. Y., Oxford, University Press. 1926. 
Sockman, R. W. Suburbs of Christianity. N. Y., Abingdon Press. ([@1924.] 

Van Kirk, Walter W. Youth and Christian unity. N. Y., Doran. ©1927. 

Zollmann, C, F. G. American civil church law. N. Y., Columbia University. 1917, 


BIOGRAPHY. LITERATURE. MISCELLANY. 


Barnett, Mrs. H. O. Canon Barnett, his life, work and friends. Lond., Murray. 1918. 

Bready, J. W. Lord Shaftesbury and social-industrial progress. Lond., Geo, Allen. 1926. 

Hill, C. (Miles). The world’s great religious poetry. N. Y., Macmillan. 1926, 

Jastrow, M. A gentle cynic. Lippincott. 1919. 

Porritt, Arthur. The best I remember. Lond., Cassell. 1923. ; 

Rainsford, W. S. The story of a varied life; an autobiography. Garden City, N. Y. 

Stelzle, C. A. A son of the Bowery; the life story of an East Side American. N. Y., Doran. [@1926.] 
Thayer, W. R. The art of biography. N. Y., Scribner. 1920. 
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Alumni Notes 
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The Boston Transcript recently contained an 
interesting biographical sketch of Dr. Augustus 
F. Beard, which was inspired by the fact that 
Dr. Beard was about to preach at the First Con- 
gregational Church, South Norwalk, Conn., and 
being in his ninety-fifth year had stated that 
this would positively be his last appearance as a 
public speaker. His theme was to be “What is 
Truth” ?—the same as that upon which he had 
preached his first sermon seventy-five years ago. 
Dr. Beard graduated from Yale College in 1857 
and is one of the two survivors of that class. 
He makes his home with his two daughters in 
South Norwalk, Conn., but still frequently visits 
his office in New York as secretary of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Society of the Congregational 
Church. 


69 


The death is recorded of the Rev. Eugene R. 
Hendrix, Bishop of the Southern Methodist 
Church, at his home in Kansas City, Mo., on 
Noy. 11. Bishop Hendrix was widely known, 
highly esteemed and occupied a permanent place 
in the counsels and work of his church. 

Duncan C. Milner comes to the defense of 
Henry Ward Beecher in a letter to Time which 
had previously carried a review of Paxton 
Hibben’s recent biography of the great Brooklyn 
preacher. 


a7 


Occupying one of the Seminary Missionary 
apartments this winter are Dr. and Mrs. John 
H. House, whose daughter is studying at the 
Seminary during her furlough. Dr. House, who 
carries his 82 years jauntily, has seen twenty 
revolutions during his 55 years of missionary 
work in the Balkans. ‘Twenty-five years ago 
when Miss E. M. Stone was captured by brig- 
ands in Bulgaria it was Dr. House who nego- 
tiated for her release and finally carried the 
ransom to her captors. He is president of the 
Thessalonica Agricultural and Industrial Insti- 
tute at Salonica, Greece, which he founded. 


"76 
The Rey. J. Westby Earnshaw, secretary of 


his class, delivered during the past year three 
papers before the Kappa Nu of Utica, the 
themes of said papers being: “Modernism and 
Democracy,” ‘The Soul’s Infinite Recourse,” 
and “Robert Browning on Christianity.” 

The death is reported of Arthur Newell Bruen 
at Jasper, N. Y., on October 18, within eleven 
days of his 77th birthday. The local paper says, 
“The death of Mr. Bruen, a most esteemed 
and upright citizen is mourned by many, al- 
though it was known that his health had been 
failing of late.’ He went to Jasper fifty-one 
years ago to become pastor of the Jasper and 
Hedgesville Presbyterian churches, which he 
served for six years. Retiring from the ministry 
he entered upon a business career in Jasper, 
but was active in the work of the church and 
Sunday school. 


"78 


Rey. John W. Ballantine who, since his retire- 
ment makes his home at Milford, Conn., sup- 
plied the pulpit of the First Presbyterian church, 
Thompsonville, Conn., in July. 


81 


The funeral of the Rey. Orville Reed was 
held on November 5 in the chapel of the First 
Presbyterian church, New York City. Dr. Reed 
was recording secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. He taught at 
Robert College, Constantinople, from 1880 to 
1883 and completed his theological work at 
Auburn Seminary in 1884. He held pastorates 
in Springfield, Mass. and Montclair, N. J. He 
was associated with the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions since 1913. 


85 


On the first Sunday in November, the First 
church of Christ in Groton, Conn., celebrated 
the 225th anniversary of its founding in 1702 
and the 25th anniversary of the dedication of its 
fourth edifice. For the past thirteen years, 
Henry W. Hulbert, father of Woodward D. 
Hulbert, ’25, has been its pastor. During this 
time he has received 225 members and the 
church is in prosperous condition. 
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90 


Wilson R. Stearly, became Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of the diocese of Newark, N. J., 
last October upon the death of Bishop Lines. 
For twelve years Bishop Stearly has served as 
Bishop coadjutor. 


792 


The 200th anniversary of the founding of 
the “Log College,” forerunner of Princeton Uni- 
versity, was celebrated in October at the Ne- 
shaminy Warwick church, near Philadelphia, of 
which Robert T. Lynd is pastor. Frederick E. 
Stockwell, ’98, was among those on the pro- 
gram. 

William Byron Forbush, widely known as a 
pioneer in the field of work for boys, died at 
his home in Philadelphia on Oct. 23. Dr. For- 
bush was born in Springfield, Vt., in 1868. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1888. 
Upon graduating from the Seminary he became 
pastor of the Congregational church at River- 
side, R. I. About twenty-five years ago he re- 
tired from the active pastorate to give himself 
to writing and to promoting the work of organ- 
izations for boys. His best known book is 
probably “The Boy Problem,” published a quar- 
ter of a century ago and now going into its 
twenty-fifth edition. He was the founder of the 
Knights of King Arthur, the largest church fra- 
ternity of boys in the world. Dr. Forbush was 
the author of many books and general editor 
of the University Society of New York. He is 
survived by his widow and three sons. Pecu- 
liar poignancy was given to Dr. Forbush’s death 
by the tragic disappearance shortly before his 
death, of the wife of his son, Dascomb E.. For- 
bush, ’21, pastor of the Congregational church 
of Canandaigua, N. Y., who had suffered a 
nervous breakdown. It is believed that grief 
over his daughter-in-law’s disappearance may 
have hastened his end. The search for her 
continued for nearly a month until she was 
found not far from her summer home in New 
Hampshire. 


93 


Thornton B. Penfield has been for some time 
in Detroit, Mich. preparing for the quadrennial 
convention of the Student Volunteer movement 
to take place during the Christmas recess. It 


is expected that some 5,000 delegates will attend. 
Penfield’s duties include seeing that the city is 
prepared and hospitality secured, the convention 
arrangements perfected, the bills all paid and 
“the city left with a sweet taste in its mouth 
after we depart.” 


9 


Aaron W. Maddox of Tupper Lake, N. Y., 
was elected moderator of the Synod of New 
York last October, succeeding William Bishop 
Gates, ’02, of Buffalo. 


00 


On Oct. 19, Julius V. Moldenhawer was in- 
stalled as one of the collegiate pastors of the 
First Presbyterian church, New York. Presi- 
dent Coffin, Dr. William P. Merrill, ’90, and the 
Rev. Guthrie Speers, ’16, took part in the serv- 
ice. Dr. Moldenhawer was elected to the Board 
of Directors as “Alumni Director” as a result 
of the balloting which closed Oct. 15. He suc- 
ceeds Carl H. Elmore, ’06, and serves until 
January, 1932. 


03 


The Park Avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York City, has been fortunate in securing Dr. 
Albert Parker Fitch as its pastor. He is to 
begin work there about February 1. He is at 
present serving as professor of religion at 
Carleton College, Minn. 


09 


A clipping comes to us from the British 
Weekly last August reporting the sermon 
preached by Archibald Black, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church at Montclair, in St. 
George’s Church, Edinburgh. The church was 
filled in every part with a congregation which 
had come to hear another one of the “remark- 
able brothers.” Mr. Black’s sermon to the chil- 
dren made a special impression upon the corre- 
spondent who gives a full account of it. 


Ms 


Bayard Dodge, president of the American 
University, Beirut, Syria, is in this country for 
the winter with his family. He is constantly 
occupied travelling about the country in response 
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to invitations to speak about the work of the 
University. On Oct. 30 he preached in the First 
Congregational church of Montclair, of which 
Archibald Black, is pastor. On Novy. 10, he and 
Mrs. Dodge were guests of honor at a dinner at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, given by the 
Syrian alumni of the American University. 


MLS 


C. Sturges Ball, who was a graduate student 
at the Seminary received the degree of S.T.D. 
in course at the 99th commencement of Kenyon 
College, Gambier, O., last June. 

Mark A. May was appointed professor of 
educational psychology at Yale University last 
October. Since 1919 he has been professor of 
psychology at Syracuse University and has been 
on leave of absence from Syracuse for the past 
three years, engaged in a study of character 
education at Teachers College. 


16 


Karl Borders, who for the past two years has 
been in Russia, has returned to this country 
and has accepted an inyitation from Dr. 
Graham Taylor, head of Chicago Commons, to 
become assistant head of that famous institution. 
His particular duty for the first year will be the 
organization of the work for boys and young 
men, and he will gradually assume a share in 
the general administrative work of the institu- 
tion. 


Al) 


Royal C. Agne has recently assumed his 
duties as president of Huron College, Huron, 
S. D. For the past two years he has been minis- 
ter of education at the Old Stone church, Cleve- 
land, O. Previously he was associate director 
of disaster relief for the national Red Cross 
and that organization drafted him last summer 
for relief work in the Mississippi flood area. 

Homer H. Dubs has been appointed associate 
professor of philosophy at Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va. His address is care of the 
College. A book of his, “Hstintze, the Moulder 
of Ancient Confucianism” has recently appeared, 
published by Probsthain and Co. of London. 


"18 


Ross W. Collins, professor of history at Syra- 
cuse University since 1923 was married last 


summer to Dr. Margaret Chase, who received 
her degree at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


AS) 


Orrie L. Hull has been pastor of the Central 
Christian church of Kansas City, Mo., for the 
past year. He was called to the chair of New 
Testament at the School of Religion at Butler 
University, but felt obliged to decline as he had 
so recently accepted the pastorate of his present 
church. He is a trustee at the College of Mis- 
sions at Indianapolis. 

After serving for ten years as a teacher in 
boy’s schools in China, Ben Holroyd was 
obliged to leave Nanking last spring with his 
wife and little daughter, as a result of the riot- 
ing in that city. Returning to this country he 
became in September, director of religious edu- 
cation in the Euclid Avenue Christian church of 
Cleveland, O. 

L. S. C. Wang, has published in Chinese a 
book which bears the English title, “A com- 
position of my twenty years’ published articles.” 
It is issued by the New People-Institutional 
church, M. E. Mission, Nanchang, Kiangsi, 
China. The author declares that it is a true 
witness of the evolution of his religious thought. 
Lo 


4 


On Oct. 28, Stanley U. North was installed 
as pastor of the Congregational church of Brair- 
cliff Manor, N. Y., succeeding John E. Steen, ’09. 
The sermon was preached by President Coffin 
and Dr. Theodore M. Shipherd, ’02, of Scars- 
dale, N. Y., took part in the service. 


123 


The engagement is announced of Pierson P. 
Harris to Miss Ella Margaret Freas of Trenton, 
N. J. Miss Freas graduated from Mt. Holyoke 
College in 1919 and from the School of Medicine 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1923. 
Harris is associate minister of the Overbrook 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, and instructor 
in public speaking at Haverford College and 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary. 


225 
The marriage of Alfred F. Merrill and Miss 
Ida Walker took place on Oct. 22 at Stelton, 


N. J. Merrill is pastor of the Baptist church, 
Croton Falls, N. Y. 
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Book Notes 


Brief Reviews of Recent Publications 


Cathedral Sermons, by Howard Chandler Rob- 
bins. Harper, N. Y., 1927, 261 pp. $2.00. 


Family Devotions, by the same author. Century, 
N. Y., 1927. 183 pp. $1.75. 


Here are two volumes by a director of the 
Seminary which reveal spiritual insight, exqui- 
site literary taste, and sound scholarship. 

The sermons are packed with thought. 
inform and educate. 
with earnestness. 


They 
And the thought glows 
They are moving sermons. 
Best of all they are thoroughly Christian—a 
rare quality in sermons—and take their hearers, 
and now their readers, straight to Christ. 

The family devotions are arranged for regu- 
lar daily prayers and for special occasions. Each 
consists of a selection from the Bible, a hymn 
and a prayer. They are a carefully chosen 
anthology; nothing short of the best is admitted. 
Two of the hymns and three of the prayers are 
by Dean Robbins himself; and when one says 
that they belong in the high company with 
which he has surrounded them, one cannot ac- 
cord them loftier praise. 

H. S. Corrin. 


Bramwell Booth. 


$2.00. 


Echoes and Memories, by 
Doran, N34, 1927.0223 pp: 


I have read this book from beginning to end 
with keen, unflagging interest. But that may 
be in part because I am old enough to remem- 
ber the author’s father, the great Founder of 
the Salvation Army; and to remember the puz- 
zled conjectures as to who his successor would 
be, and the misgivings of those who had grown 
familiar with Bramwell Booth’s face—the very 
picture weakness—when an- 
nouncement was made that the Chief of Staff 
had become General. How unnecessary these 
fears were, this book convincingly shows. Bram- 
well Booth has not only, with shrewdness, intel- 
ligence and abundant competence, managed the 
Army, but it appears that he effectively man- 
aged for many years even the formidable old 
General himself. 


of molluscous 


One wishes there had been more in the book 
about the Mother of the Army and the Mother 
of so many of England’s destitutes,—Catherine 
Booth, greater than husband or son,—indeed by 
the standards of the Kingdom of Heaven incom- 
parably the greatest Englishwoman of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘The lack is in part, however, 
atoned for by most interesting chapters on the 
Army’s policy. No minister in these days can 
read the Chapter on the Army’s Relation to 
Sacraments without being given furiously to 
think. 

To your reviewer, however, this is the most 
impressive sentence in the whole book: “Thomas 
and I visited the poorest and lowest districts 
of the town. .. Thomas, putting on an apron 
and scrubbing the dirt off the floors, cleaning 
the grates and lighting the bits of fires, watched 
over me while I proceeded to wash and tend 
the sick, cut the tangled hair of the old and 
helpless, and so forth.” 

It was by such work that Bramwell Booth 
was trained for the headship of the Army. Have 
we ministers ever done much of this kind of 
work, or trained our children to do it? If not, 
have we the right to preach on the Church’s 
failure? 

G. A. J. Ross. 


Offices of Mystical Religion, by William Norman 
Guthrie, with an introduction by John Wallace 
Suter GWs) eS 2145) e.'Century, Nemya 1927. 
416 pp. $2.50. 


This is a book of more than usual interest. 
It contains a selection from the services which 
have been held at St. Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie 
under the leadership of Dr. Guthrie and is 
introduced by an interesting preface which ex- 
plains the philosophy which underlies them. In 
view of the sensational accounts which have 
been given of the experiments which Dr. Guth- 
rie has been trying, this authoritative account 
of what has really been done, and still more 
of what is hoped and planned, will be wel- 
comed by all of those who would like to know 
the facts. 

Apart from its personal interest, the book is 
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significant as one more indication of the renewed 
interest in worship as distinct from doctrine or 
social service. ; 
Whatever one may think of all the methods 
used by Dr. Guthrie, one can only rejoice that 
he is giving himself to so significant a series 
of experiments. 
ciation of Christian worship with the older 
forms of elements taken from the ethnic faiths 
will do well to remember that this is not the 
first time in its history that Christianity has 
taken over elements from other religions and 
baptized them into the Christian faith. 


Those who object to the asso- 


WILLIAM Apams Brown. 


Proverbs and Didactic Poems, by Charles Foster 
Kent and Millar Burrows. Scribners, N. Y., 
1927, pp. xxvii + 200. $5.00. 


Students will welcome warmly this sixth and 
last volume of Kent’s valuable and widely used 
series of the Student’s Old Testament. Professor 
Kent had worked on it for years, but when he 
died he left his task only “about two-thirds 
done.” One of his ablest pupils, Professor Bur- 
rows of Brown University (U.T.S. 1915), has 
now completed it in a beautiful manner, alto- 
gether in harmony with Professor Kent’s own 
work. ‘The didactic poems which are treated 
besides Proverbs are Ecclestiastes and Job. It is 
all done with that combination of careful 
scholarship and literary art which made Pro- 
fessor Kent famous as an interpreter of the 
results of criticism. The fine introduction con- 
tains an essay on the history of the wisdom 
literature (in which also a chapter on Ben 
Sira is included). The translation is fresh and 
good, and many brief notes illumine the text. 
One is especially glad over the unique treatment 
of Proverbs which takes the place of Kent’s 
The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their 
Proverbs (1895), long out of print. Ecclesiastes 
and Job are also treated very finely. 

J. A. BEWER. 


The Concordia Cyclopedia: A handbook of re- 
ligious information, with special reference to 
the history, doctrine, work, and usages of the 
Lutheran Church. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia 
Publishing House, iv, 848 pp. $4.50. 


The Synodical Conference, often spoken of as 


the Missouri Synod, is one of the most powerful 
Lutheran denominations in the United States. 
Second to none in its conservatism, it has always 
stood for definiteness and clarity in the promul- 
gation of truth. The present one-volume en- 
cyclopedia, edited by three of its leading pro- 
fessors, Drs. Fuerbringer, Engelder and P. E. 
Kretzmann, presents a carefully planned alpha- 
bet of unsigned articles, usually without biblio- 
graphies. Besides covering the conventional 
type of topic, this encyclopedia gives information 
on many secret societies, membership in which 
is forbidden by the Synodical Conference. It 
also stresses the writers of hymns. 

Aside from presenting in succinct form the 
beliefs and practices of conservative Lutherans, 
the Concordia Cyclopedia makes its special con- 
tribution in furnishing brief sketches of a very 
considerable number of divines, both in Europe 
and in this country, whose names are not found 
in our ordinary works of reference. 


W. W. ROCKWELL. 


Chicago Alumni Entertain 
President Coffin 


Frank Fitt, efficient secretary of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Union Alumni Association, sends 
the following account of the recent meeting of 
the Chapter: “On Oct. 24, President Coffin was 
the guest of the Chicago Chapter of the Union 
Theological Seminary Alumni Association at a 
luncheon at the Great Northern Hotel. He 
spoke of recent developments at the Seminary 
and answered many questions in the discussion 
which followed. The number of men present 
was greater than on any previous occasion since 
the Chapter was founded. One more record 
was broken. The Chicago group lay claim to 
being the first alumni association meeting out- 
side the walls of the Alma Mater at which at 
least one woman registered.” Fitt gives the 
names of twenty-five men who were present, 
which lack of space prevents us from printing, 
but fails to divulge the name of the lone alumna 
member. Why this discrimination? 
she was not ‘among those present.” 


Or perhaps 
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Union Theological Seminary 


REPORT. OF PoE aT REASU RII 


FOR. THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927 


In accordance with the authorization of the Board of Directors of the Seminary, 
we take pleasure in presenting herewith a Balance Sheet of the Seminary as of June 
30, 1927, an Income and Expense Account for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, 
and a Schedule giving details as to the plant. 

The Seminary has again closed its fiscal year with a surplus, which amounted to 
$866.38. 

In July, 1926, the Seminary purchased the eight story apartment house at 99 
Claremont Avenue. ‘This is used to provide furnished apartments at small cost for 
Missionaries on furlough who study at Union and quarters for certain others con- 
nected with the Seminary. 

In March, 1927, work was commenced on the Brown Memorial Tower and 
the new Refectory building. ‘These buildings will be ready for use in the Fall of 1928. 

‘The accounts. of the Seminary have been audited by Messrs. Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery, and their certification as to their correctness for the period 
covered by this report is appended hereto. 


THATCHER M. Brown, 
Treasurer. 


New York City, 
November 1, 1927. 
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BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1927 


ASSETS 
Permanent Fund Assets 
Endowments Hund Investments.) ss 2 6) 9. «6 2 een O0IN940ser) 
CasheeUininvested' Geyer) cy Oe. eared ed veld Sh 6. Ay a ee 32,452.62 
® 
$7,533,793.49 
Plant Assets (see details appended) 
EAC PTE, ROOM ain Nis Were Moe ceg ets hoe ce pe Cees 1,234,592.70 
Biailditicsy Stk eee tee be tat ed ae S! Oi? ne 1,612,858.74 
LDoubyoyentsme = 5h eer eee fe Seon Oa naa ieee RT 266,838.70 
Union Settlement eens ML IE Eh oe 7 ire Pe er RE pr 150,000.00 
3,264,290.14 
Campaign Assets Undistributed 
GRRE CNS @ ee ee ee Oe Pesce foe eeee 680,742.50 
Cash Seen Si ies) he mo Pe Toc. ie eee ly) she tothe 218,312.84 
Missionary Apartments, Construction in Process and Special 
ung xcp eird 1kubes. 4 dkny buses ciao ML mSIES L> oc) | ie a 459,048.64 
1,358,103.98 
Current and Other Assets 
Cashiers hau 2am Se Se Sc, ee CR ol 73,359.08 
Accounts and Lanes Rete able ie Fos Sn eee Os hoa | as 6,507.35 
Matekials ‘andieGuppliesinis cae) taeies “sees, eich x) colitis MCU 896.00 
SCAMPSE ng Meera: Cab ied y's Sorta tk mbes ee eens 115.46 
Deferred Expenses 
Payments Applicable to next Fiscal Year. ...... 2,236.70 
Unexpired Insurance. . . eT eC ay Gt 3,018.72 
Payments Account Claremont Lae Guadel : Shey ee 250.00 


86,383.31 


$12,242,570.92 
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BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1927 


LIABILITIES 
Permanent Funds 
PANG OwaTAGhiG P EUICSMEt re gag oe SMC lcs a Vettes, cee ke Fahim es, Ee OM Lew eines eee OS GIO SEao 
Plant Funds 
Bly SEW OAD GAN met tRr eM oC. cran eens 9) ' rh ghl,1.5\ 0s 8 gaa Haris, Rea a ee ee 3,264,290.14 
Campaign Funds 
Appropriated to Building Committee. . . DBs Vee es $600,000.00 
Endowment for Care and Maintenance of Refectory ena 200,000.00 


CampalonmneceptopWmassioned an eet ct ae se llh comes syle) ts 558,103.98 


1,358,103.98 
Current Liabilities, Funds, Reserves and Surplus 
Current Liabilities 


ENCCOUNTS RE exaVil) Ck ees. 1h CMe shee ciate 1 oe cebehic ke eektes | 5,765.15 
Funds for Designated Purposes 2 
Special Temporary... . : $9,433.39 
Unexpended Income on Restricted yeahs 
ASOD WINOIG GG Beg No. On Ot Soe 9,222.96 
18,656.35 
Reserves for Expenses 
Missionary “Apartments . . . : . «= - 4,740.86 
Building sRepairs meres. eke ty ts ee cee es 1,002.42 Cr. 
Retinimes Allowances: + <<.) ps0, ¢i%e. > ot 13,200.00 
Generaleixpenses: a. s. |.) Way ale ua) 9-2 ere 37,673.69 
54,612.04 
Income Credits 
Reserves Toraotudents + HOanS os .ccr ce qaqnes) 6963) (2 12 Ge een te 6,050.00 


Sap US eaten eee mene Sara a) Gee AeeNE Mes | 0 a ok) ee) Ok 1,299.77 
86,383.31 


$12,242,570.92 


\ 


Note: The above Balance Sheet does not include Uncollected Campaign Pledges which on 
June 30, 1927, amounted to $450,432.23. 
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INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927. 


SUMMARY 
Restricted Income Balances, July 1, 1926... . . : $16,790.58 
Excess of Receipts over Expenditures of Temporary Funds Re 

ceived During Year... Ee OM TA oat 2,810.46 

Income for Year (details anes enie Sea aban ng ideas SPT atch Rca 478,383.99 
$497,985.03 

EXpensesror Year (details annexed) ieee mise vy ate ask enmcnee 478,462.30 

Restricted Balances s)|\Unlew)5 0.9271 ieinmaenmnen e/a cin. Wie mens 18,656.35 
497,118.65 
NetuIncomestor the:y ear Carriedvtoysurplus’. «2. «i. ce ace aen eens een 866.38 
SueplusenliGlye L926 vrs. bu leh alae Shee ete at was @ ghee at aad ener ene 433.39 
SUD ism Une=s0 1927. (aseper balancershect)) . 5 4... tices een S152 992707, 


DETAILS OF INCOME 


For Strictly Educational Purposes 
From Students 


MISITItIONMeIUCe Swern laches lf bine cs hone aie $44,975.00 
Graduationereesse pa, eared el ean ok ce Os 325.00 
atemRecistrationelees: 1.5 saiiea ah ames 85.00 
Summers Conterence Mees) 5, .u see ee 2,640.00 
$48,025.00 
From Endowment 
WESThI Cte Mewar acts, «iis! ler eae enemy erne 246,005.53 
rotessorsiipss ceachigan sou.) Keene os 93,293.45 
EIDE ARE NM CAM tev aiGie ch lodes’ ic 1s, Rise me ts 20,629.60 
SpecialmeectUes hips: cli) ue eleeaeen iets 1,268.75 
361,197.33 
Miscellaneous 
Bankwlntenes teres cr Son) Goes Moy ote at 2,172.76 
Royalties . . : 428.57 
Rental of Poe ranis merece Brofessore ; 14,300.00 
Othermincome maw, cr sth! he ee ane 449.00 
17,350.33 
$426,572.66 — 
For Specially Designated Objects 
From Students 
Dorinitonyesheesrin .s.). sa. Ghat cal fo ahs 8,040.00 
From Endowment 
Scholarship sty. tev was) why eus a ems 19,164.55 
Rellowships=——Prizes) “S, (cet) oy ase 9,439.40 
WMSonoeAll Wels 2 Gs 6 6 5 & 6 Oo = 6,520.10 
SEDER WGC 6 “Ba oe Soe Bh 1,355.00 36,479.05 


Forward ich ein, oo Pee ee $44,519.05 $426,572.66 
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FlORCaid see EMR 2 cen eee: $44,519.05 $426,572.66 
DOMeG its aaeton eee ec cre es ue Blab eee alin 2,136.26 
Miscellaneous 
Chapel Collections . . Se ne $2,419.52 
Union School of Religion Bites Pe Cal ae 1,221.50 
Students loanseeRetutnediae may met ad) a) ees 1,515.00 
pag tlad t 8: 5,156.02 
51,811.33 
BD Ota MINCOMC Men Va ati ae mae ce he lk eo ie. a eae ain Gael yan $478,383.99 
DETAILS OF EXPENSES 
Administration y 
Gail esa neste: fine ae mes a Ot a Sh rs eae $26,232.92 
EQUIpIVEL ty ous ve Wan emace ach. era bar te. sl hh 247.52 
PACE LCUS IIo eemm tol ame Gen TeROh ical Cb A Seite 4 256.22 
SpeoralptietesmetCque in eesti) va outa ee 2,578.86 
Catalocues*sReports Wetenny cls ths Melos os Sas 
Postare ands Telephone™. . Ga © so. 9. + 2,865.52 
Stationetyaand writing: : emis meee ants 4,199.12 
Generali, Expenses: a qaeia ic, aun oh Ra) ae ie 5,907.13 
$48,081.22 
Plant Operation and Maintenance 
Supenmtendences sc. caw sh Rees Peek ys 6,360.00 
Heat, Light and Power. . . © Silas 32,822.82 
Operation and Maintenance of Paildices Se 64,477.79 
Rentoand taxes of Weased.Ground!:,. 2)...’ /. 5,055.00 
Maintenance of, Grounds]: =..(.°: 5 «0. + Pi evachl if 
111,448.38 
Instructional 
Slav eS ae ae ciency Pave t* sul” a) hear ae -.s 172,139.14 
Departmentals Expenses js) sy pe ore 8,394.06 
ITO ar smeele te en i. Oe oe ys 27,448.64 
Summ ere (COnberences, 2a eee os ey chs | 2,213.16 
SpecialmlWechuresmaey wl so oe ce ees 1,600.00 
211,795.00 
Special Objects Not Part of Strictly Educational Work 
elif ais Gp Sie tsmet an eri ae cl <3 4ucene Sante eee aee < 19,250.00 
Scholacships tn waarmee fone se ely ewes Gwe 14,100.00 
Scholarsnup WOanS meuiterws| er stesso 3,515.00 
Chapel Services. . . Th Aes Ge eee fod 5,309.83 
Union School of Religion bd Sy woes ate ee 6,310.36 
Retiring Allowances and Annuities. . . . . 25,930.00 
UnionsSettlements Assoctation.ny © ci. « «s 8,225.00 
Oncanmghecitalsie: wary bs aie 0a cues) days ire hs 934.02 
ANlummis Councilman: hes) Giles te fens ay 15952-511 
Miscellaneous Be others Pia e, eosin 465.50 
President’s Emergency Fund ase ity hee ales 1,145.48 
aS Te ane 87,137.70 
Resehvemtoimbaxpenlsesmoet: Wip mma ces lyricists | 48 «Geel 20,000.00 


WRotaleixpensesa ma cmrmeen en teen ctarcie oo. teh imed aie ene teams aoa $478,462.30 
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PLANT ASSETS 
June 30, 1927 
Dates Additions Book Values 
Acquired During Year June 30, 1927 
Land 
Broadway-Claremont Avenue 
120th to 122nd Streets . 1905 $868,152.37 
(Main Quadrangle) 
Claremont Avenue-Riverside Drive 
(at 121st Street) . 1923 366,440.33 
$1,234,592.70 
Buildings 
Administration Building . 1910 $309,042.48 
Library 1910 309,042.48 
Dormitory 1910 309,042.48 
President’s House . 1910 103,014.17 
Chapel Sut 1910 299,693.91 
Professors’ Apartments 1910 239,759.25 
Gymnasium 1913 43,263.97 
$1,612,858.74 
Equipment 
Administration and General various $35,111.00 
Library various $6,565.43 201,955.07 
Chapel 1910 12,000.00 
Dormitory various 16,772.63 
Gymnasium various 1,000.00 
$6,565.43 $266,838.70 
Union Settlement Association 
(Land and Buildings) various $150,000.00 
Total $6,565.43  $3,264,290.14 


Note: The above statement does not include the missionary apartments acquired during the 
year, construction in process, etc, which are at present being carried as campaign 


assets undistributed. 
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WILLIAM M. LYBRAND 
T.EOWARO ROSS 
ADAM A.ROSS 
ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY 
JOSEPH M. PUGH 
WALTER A. STAUB 

H.-H. OUMBRILLE 
JOHN HOOD, JR. 
WALTER S.GEE 
HOMER N. SWEET 
T.B.G-HENDERSON 
GEORGE R. KEAST 


LYBRAND, Ross Bros. & MONTGOMERY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
MEMBERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 
WO WILLIAM STREET 


CABLE ADDRESS 
NEw YORK 


ACCOMPTANT 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


SPOKANE 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
LONDON. ENGLAND 
PARIS, FRANCE 


We have audited the accounts of 


THE UNION THEOLOGICAL S@MINARY in the 
CITY of NEW YORK 


for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, and we certify 
that the accompanying statements are in accordance therewith. 
We further certify that, in our opinion, the 
balance sheet sets forth correctly the financial position of 
the Seminary at that date, on the basis of valuing the ) 
securities and plant assets at cost, except that securities 
when acquired by gift were valued at par or market at the 
date of acquisition; and that the statement of income and 
expenses correctly shows the results of operations for’ the 
year ended June 30, 1927. | tod os eo eae 


_ fat | 


December 2, 1927. Accountants and Auditors, 


To All Who Care for 
The Alumni Bulletin 


If you, gentle reader, would like to become 
A Bulletin Cooperator 


See editorial on page 43 


tear off the accompanying slip, enter your 


name and address, pin to the slip your check 


OT a post office money order for 


One Dollar 


and mail to 


The Editor 
The Alumni Bulletin 
Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor 
The Alumni Bulletin 


Please find enclosed my contribution* to the support of 7’e Alumni Bulletin and 
enter my name as a ‘¢Cooperator.’’ 


Amount enclosed 


$ 


* To be renewed annually at my option. 


St 
A 
i 


